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ABSTRACT 

This study tested a causal model of influences on 
white students' perceptions of racism toward minority students on 
predominantly white college campuses. The study was part of the 
National Study of Student Learning and utilized a three-wave, 
longitudinal design. The institutional sample consisted of 11 
traditional institutions in 9 states. The study surveyed students 
be jre starting their first year of college, after their first year, 
and after their second year. Of the original 2,137 students who 
participated in the first survey, 1,200 completed the final survey. 
Results suggested that white students' background, their attitudes 
toward diversity, the types of institutions they attended, and their 
behavior during college all affected their perceptions of racism 
toward minority students on campus. Students who were more open to 
diversity before college were more likely to make friends with 
students of other races and discussed social issues with greater 
frequency. Significant differences between men and women were found 
in openness to diversity before college, perhaps reflecting the less 
favorable attitudes toward diversity among "angry white men" in the 
broader society during the early 1990s. White students' perceptions 
were shaped directly and most significantly by their openness to 
diversity before starting college and by the undergraduate racial mix 
at the institution they attended. (Contains 45 references.) (JB) 
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Neariy a decade ago. Loo and Rolison (1986) observed that the national goal of providing 
racial and ethnic minority students with equal opportunities for academic success in higher 
education had yet to be realized. Reports since that time have documented a resurgence of overt 
hostihty against racial and ethnic minorities on campuses throughout the country (e.g., Altbach. 
1991; Ehrlich. 1992; Farrell & Jones, 1988; Steele, 1989). For example, Ehrlich's ( 1992) 
r^seaich for the National Institute Against Prejudice and Violence indicated that up to 22 percem of 
minority students (i.e.. those categorized as racial or ethnic minorities) report victimization from 
prejudice or discrimination-or mcism (which encompasses either or both). Moreover, the 
proportion of .grt^up members experiencing related distress can extend to 60 percem and the vast 
majority of students affected do not report these incidents to any campus official. 

Researchers on how college affects students increasingly documem the relationships 
between racism and diminished academic performance (e.g.. Nettles, 1988; Nettles et al., 1986). 
reduced degree persistence (e.g., Arbona & Novy, 1990), and alienation from tiie insritution (e.g.. 
Cabrera & Nora, 1994; Hurtado, 1992; Smith, 1989). Furthemiore, racism need not be overt to 
have detrimental consequences. Avoiding or isolating minority group members represents a 
common form of racism in the U.S. (Gaermer & Dovidio, 1986). Indeed, based on a recent 
national survey, Hurtado, Dey. and Tr^vino ( 1994) concluded tiiat the pervasive lack of cross-race 
interaction at predominantiy white colleges and universities can primarily be attributed to tiie 

preferences of white students. 

Clark Kerr observed in 1991 tiiat "Racism is a problem of all American society, not of 
higher education alone; yet higher education is now on the from lines of the conflicts as were 



o„.....es>e.unc.<.u„-..ed..ree.,*erac..en,p.oy....omc.^ 

e^nicl— .»d*e,..owU.s"Cp.x,.»«'popula.ons^ 
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Bya050,Ucould«aoh45p«.e„.a„d,b,.C«0,,nore.«„50per«n.The.o„s-.e„ne™ 

. H .nnnincreaans educational attainment among African American or 
welfare of the coimtiy depends upon incieaang eaucauo 

. . >,„ »nd Hi^nanic or UUno populations, and upon closing the gaps .n social, 
black, Asian Amencan, and Hispanic or L-au" 

• ,^„„„iries between majority and minority group members (Commission 
political, and economic opportuniues between luaj j 

on Minority participation in Education and American Ufe, 1988). 

Differences in perceptions of racism upward minority groups dearly imr«de the ,o.^ of 
providing equal opportunity. Media re^rts. electoral results, and legislation increasingly reHect 
tiiepcrcepaonof",eversediscrimination,"especiallyamong"ans,ywhitemen." Amrmative 
action programs have becomepopulartiugetsdesptegr^wingevidenceof their success (Ta,^ 
p...,Moreover,a.ecentnationwidesu.eyin.<..«.tiia.on.yonewhitepe,sonin.enbel.eves 
tiiatAfricanAmericansorblacksencounter discrimination in getting sltiUediobsorfair wages, and 

to. the odds are littie beuer tiian fifty-fifty .hat a white person can titink of even one type of 
discriminationfrom which blacks in.heirareasu.er.lncon.rast,about60percentofb,acks 

reporudexperiencingdiscriminationinatleastoneoffourdomains: getting an education, 

obtaining housing, getting a Job, or receiving equal wages. Furtiiermore, most black respondents 

r„», losA to 10R9 while most whites perceived that 
perceived increased racism among whites from 1986 to 1989, wmie m 

white racism was constant or lessening (Sigelman & Welch, 1991). 

AlUiough a great deal of social-psychological research has addressed issues of prejudice, 
discrimination, and ■acism,surprisinglyli.tiehasfocusedonconegestudentsou,side of labomtoo- 

settings Research on racism in higher education outside tiie laboratory has generally been 
descriptivcprimarilyidentifyingcorrelationsamonglargenumbersofvanablesratiierthan 
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individuals can 



lead to changes in society (Stephan. 1987. p. 21). 



Place Figure 1 about here 



...„Uo....ea.^Wcos..ve..fec.ve..a—o ™.p:«^^^ 
e^,e..nvesU.a..wo*.s^y— so„asou.e™cone.eo™pus.^ 

w.e..a...esofp.M«.w.«s.uae„.«ar.er.Hev.aaefne„..^^^^^^^ 

r M ,„ oAer Macks Cook concluded that generating affecuve ues and 
favorable attitudes generalized to other MacKs. i-ooK 

p^ldinginfonnauonahouthowegallta.ansoclalpoliciesreduceraclsn,dia..ndeedr 
^eaterracialawarenessandntorefavoraHeattitudestowardblacksingenetal. Basedona 

..Unational survey. ..ttigrew (1994, c^tcluded. slntilarl. that "opttntal contact doesnot ..t 
^Unacog..tivel,n.oreaccu,ateplctureoft,«outg,oup;Ucanalsogene.tecl^a^^^^^^ 

ties" (p 18). He proposed that ^searchers sintpHfy a vast array of potentially ntedtating 
„alp..essestothree:,l,leantinsabouttheoutgroup.(2,generatingaf^^^^^ 

(3) reappraising the ingroup (pp. 21-22). 

With survey research in general, issues related to intergroup friendshrps appeared more 
™biguous.however.A..ornationw.desurveyconducteddunngti.el.Osfou„d^^^ 
v.ewsofwhitepersonswhosecirc.eoffnends.nc,,.edahlackp.rson Closely P^Ueledthevews 

Of Whites With nohlackfriends.ackrnan^Crane. 1986, Analysesof nation, surve^^^^^^^^^ 
„^.tedinl981andl986alsoindicatednosignif.cant — ^"veen—alfne 
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and blacks- ^ whites' percepUons of prejudice agai^. bU... (Sigdman & Welch, 1991) 
A„aly.sofaco.pan.b,esu.eyco„duc.edi„.989,hc.ever.i„dica.ed«u.in«rnciaim^^^^^^ 

co™..edsig»ncandy«i*mc.efavorable,.c^ — ofbothwhi^andblac..^^^^^^ 

(Sigelman & Welch, 1993). 

Similarly, recent sn^dies on how cUege affects students have indicated that intetractal 
frtendshipsanddiscussions of s^ial issues ■nightmediatechangesincollegestuden.s-openness 

todiversityo„can,pus.Basedonsurveysfron.d«early.9«s,Pascare„aetal.,1994, report 
that "the mote students interact with diverse peers, and the greater the extent to wh.ch such 
interactions focus on controversial or value-laden issues that may engender a change in perspecuve 
c cinion. the greater one's development of o^mtess to diversity . . ." (p. 18). Analyses based 
on surveys ftom the late 1980s also indicated that mot. favorable racial atutudes or self-reported 
gains in racial awareness were associated with discussing racial or ethnic issues and socialtztng 
With individuals from different racial or ethnic gtoup^ (e.^. Astin. 1993a, 1993b; Hurtado. 1990; 
Hyun, 1994; Milem, 1992). Research is t^eded, towever, to assess the impact of interractal 
friendships and discussions of social issues on petceptions of racism on campus. 

,„ keeping with the conceptualization of inte.B.x>up contact in Hgure 1 and based on the 
investigations reviewed above, this sutdy tests a causal model of influences on white smdents' 
perceptions of racism toward minority smdents on ptedominanUy white campuses. The model 
pK,poses that students- backgrounds affect their racial attimdes and choice of college. Both 
students- atUmdes and their opportunities dunng college at. hypothesized to lead them to make 
certain friendships and to be more or less likely to discuss soaal issues such as employment, 
wedth scdaljustic«.andhuman rights. More interracial friendships and discussions of soctal 
issues are hypothesized to result in perceptions of racism toward minority students on campus that 
ate more congruent with the perceptions of f.te minority students. 
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METHODS 

A Uuee-wave, longitudinal design was ™pl^ for investigauon-pan of a mnlii- 

/MccT \ Pp«.!»rchere for NSSL collected data to 
institutional. NaUonal Study of Student Uammg (NSSL). Researchets 

^resentallcollegesandunive.iUesintheUni,edSutes.The.argetpopulaUononnsun.t.onsfor 

secondaty analysis (of da. not collected specifically to address the uUe quesUon, was the 
nation's p«iominanUy white, four-year. residenUal colleges and universities because most of the 
recent interracial conflicts on postsecondaty cantpuses have occuned in this setting (e.g.. Ehrhch. 
1992). 



Institutional sample 

The insUtuUonal sample consisted of 1 1 uaditi<x«I institutions (i.e.. more uaditional than 
community colleges or institutions with no on-^unpus hving arrangements) located in 9 states, 
colleges and univet^ities were selected based on the U.S. Deparunent of Education, National 
center for Education Sutistics Integrated P»tsecondao- Education Data System (IPEDS), 
comprised of data from annual surveys of the nation's 10^ postsecondary educational 
institutions. 

The sample represented nationwide differences in these institutions on a variety of 
char^teristics refiected in IPEDS data (e.g., l«ation, size, governance, degr^-granting status, 
racial and etitnic composition,. F.ve colleges or universities were located in tite Midwes. three m 
^ West two in tire East, and one in the Soutir. Undergraduate enrollments in the sample m Fall 
ranged from approximately 1,0«, to more than 25.m. The proportion of white students ,n 
tire sample at that time r^ged from 58% to 97%. Five institutions were public; six private. Two 
of the private iristitutions were bachelor's-granting. liben. arts colleges. Of the remaining mne 
institutions, four were mas^r's-gnmting colleges and five were research universities. 
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Student sample and instruments 

The student santple for this study was designed to represent the population of first-year 
undergraduate at traditio^U instinttions of higi^r education in «.e Umted States in Fall 1992. 
Table 1 sununarizes students' targeted ^ actual ^cipation. .n Sununer .992, an administrator 
at each of the 11 participating insdtutions was given a target sample of eligible shrdents at the 
college or univer^ty a. which he or she was employed. The total number of eligible students was 
1 1 975 Administrators were asked to select 2415 (21.0%) of these students at random to achteve 
the target sample. Of the selected students. 2.137 (85.0%) participated in the mi 1992 data 
collection-before starting their fr^t year of college. In Spring 1993. after their frst year. 1,604 
(75 1 percent) of th»e students participated in the frst follow-up data collection. In Spnng 1994. 
after their second year. UOO (74.8%) of those sntdents participated in the second follow-up. The 
mdal or ethnic composition of the sample did ,»t differ significanUy ftom that of the target 
population. Table 2 lists percentages of the UOO Spring 1994 participants by tace or ethnrcty. 



Place Tables 1 & 2 about here 



The initial data collection in Fall 1992, before students staned college, lasted about tttree 
hours smdents were informed that they were participating in a study of student learning and ti.t 
they would be paid a stipend of $25 for their participation. They were also advised that the 
informatton they provided would remain c»nndential and not become par. of tireir instituuonal 
records. A precollege survey form ^.titered information on students' demographic characterrsttcs 
and attitudes toward learning during college Follow-up data were collected in Spring 1993 ami 
1994 after students- nrstandsecondyear^of college. Each follow-up lasted about three and one- 
half hours and students were paid additional sti^nds of $35 for each follow-up in which they 
participated. Follow-up surveys included F^'s (1984) College Studem Experience Questionnaire 
(CSE(2) and forms designed to assess aspects of students' cx,llegiate experiences not covered by 
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me CSEQ. one of ftese forms assessed smdenls' percepuons 
on campus. 
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of racism toward minority students 



H.eva...es.f«».h,eeda.coUecUo..we....uaea..e.c..^ 

_Hes,*e..ea...s«„.a.— .ana.eaa..eywe.oo„ec^. Pr^He^ 
.^a«es.c,u.«..e.u.sofsu.ae„.seMHe.fan.>,s..o»e,.e.p»n.e^^^^^^^ 

^i^co.posiUonoftt.eneigh^rh«>di„which*eyg.wup>ep«ree„ugeofw^« 
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model would be unambiguous. 



Place Table 3 about here 



Three scales we« developed ttrrough explcu-ry fac»r analysis (principal conrponen.. 
varimaxrou.Uo„)ofanun.berofi.en«rcnecUngs.den.-arU.udes,behavior,a„dpercep„o.^ 

Pac.rloadi„gsandscalereliabili.es(C.onb.h-salpha)areUs»di„Table4. Per«p.o.of 
^is.wereassessedwiU,a4-i«n,U™scale(5 = s.«>nglyagree«>l = s„o„glyd..g,ee,. 

THe^rcepaonsof.^sn,s^erenec.edsruden.>rc.p.io„sofp.iudic.anddisc,l.n^^^^^^ 
.,.„s..inoH.ys.uden.oncan.pnsduHng.he.9«.1994aoaden,.cyear.THesca.ela^led 

..ope„ness».ver,i.ycons.s.edof 2i.n,sona^po,n.scale.harrenecrs.nden. anr.udes 
.warddive.i.yo„can-p.sbeforeU>eys»r.dc„neseinl99..™sscaleconsU.u.dparrofa 
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e.al (1994). Ope„„»s.odiv«.ty.asopen«io„.i^in.hiss.udy.«nec^.he»ponance 

,abe,e«i„ssoci.issu«»co.is«dof2i..so„a4-pota.scal=(4 = ve.,of.n.^ 
never) The. i.msco.mu.edpa.of*=CSEQ's»u,pics of conve^Uon" scale. 
U,e«wia,wM.h — .a..edabouUssuess„chase.p.oyn,e„.wea.m^ 
a„.humanHgh.wia,*eirsu.de„.peersduri„ga.em-1993acade.icyear. Tofac,.,.te 
i„«:p.u.ion.of*escalescores.u„weigh,edscalesw=.co.pu,edby«t^^ 

individual items and dividing by the number of items. 



Place Table 4 about here 



Dau analysis 

Data analysis proceeded in th.e stages. B^. differences between gtoup means were 
a^essed With ,..est..ode.nninewhe,herthemeanperceptionof racism towardminoriry students 

on campus was signif.candy different between white students and selected groups of mtnonty 
srudents. Second, coefficients in the model were estimated with ordinary least-squares regre^ton. 
This analysis required the solution of six stmctutal equations in which each endogenous varrable 
was regressed on all exogenous variables (i.e.. sex. parents" education, family's income) and all 
other causally antec^nt endogenous vahables in the model. The results of these strucmnU 
equations yielded standardi^d .egression coefTtcients. which wete interpreted as direct effects, 
Thitd to detennine whether the direct effects of each variable differed signif.canUy in magni«de 
by sex. the measureofpeteeived racism was tegtessed on all antecedent vartablesplusase, of 
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in^racUon tenns (oross-p^ducs of sex and each p»iic«>r). A signiHcan. cross-produc would 
indicate a signif.cant difference in the magnitude of the regression coefficient by sex. 

RESULTS 

Table 5 presents the results of >- tests indicating that the group mean of whtte students was 
significanUy lower than me group mean of Afhcan-American students (p<.001). Group means of 
percepUons of .^tcism toward minority smdents on campus among white, Asian-American, and 
Hispanic or Utino students were not significantly different, however. 



Place Table 5 about here 



Figure 2 presents the results of Ihe path analysis modeling influences on white smdents' 
perceptions of racism toward minority sutdents on campus The model explained about seven 
percentol a,e variance in the outcome measure = . 07). White smdents who discussed social 
issues and made friends with students of other races with greater frequency during their first year 
of college had perceptions more congruent with African-American students by the end of .heir 
second year. Discussing social issues had a direct effect on their perceptions of racism 0x.O5). 



Place Figure 2 about here 



Female students (p<.00\), students with more educated parents (p<.001). and students 
fn>m more i^ially mixed neighborhoods (p<.05) scored higher on the openness to diversity scale 
(reflecting their attimdes) before they started college. Students' attitudes, in ttim. directly affected 
the frequency of their interracial friendships ip<m and discussions of social issues (p<.001). 
and also had a direct effect on their pereeptions of racism toward minority students on canipus 
ip<.00l). Students with greater family income tended to grow up in neighborhoods with fewer 
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minorities 0><001) and subsequenUy to attend colleges with fewer minority students (jx.OOl). 
Attending a college with fewer minority students directly and negatively affected the frequency of 
interracial friendships among white students (p<.00i) while directly and positively affecting their 
perceptions of racism toward minority students on campus (p<(X)l). None of the cross-products 
proved significant, indicating no difference in the influence of the variables in the model by sex. 

Umifations 

This study is limited in several ways. Of greatest importance, the data analyzed were not 
collected specifically for tiiis investigation. Thus, as with all secondary analyses, operational 
definitions of model constructs were limited by the available data. Perceptions of prejudice, 
discrimination, and racism are complex phenomena tiiat can differ significantly by racial or etiinic 
groups (Cabrera & Noi^ 1994; McNeilly et al.. in press), Likert scales designed for one group 
are not necessarily applicable to other groups (Mclver & Carmines. 1981. p. 28). More 
differentiated measures of attitudes toward various specified racial or ethnic groups, types of 
intergroup contact before and during college, and perceptions of racism might have imensified the 
model's explanatory power, as reflected in the explained variance. 

The rather modest explained ' ariance might also be attributable to the possibility that the 
model is missing one or more important explanatory concepts. Including measures of perceptions 
of racism at the eu: of the fir^t year of college and measures of behaviors and attitudes during both 
the first and second years would likely have produced a more comprehensive analysis, as would 
including tiie geographic region of the institution and related stiuctural variables (had tiie 
institutional sample been larger). Altiiough the model was specified parsimoniously to reflect a 
clear temporal order, the inclusion of synchronous (same year) as well as lagged (prior year) 
effects might have resulted in a more realistic reflection of actual processes. Because the model 
will be respecified to assess influences on clianges in perceptions among students, and to reflect 
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.,aUo,^ps among .a«nt raU.er *an manifest (or oven) variables, indirect efTects, total effects 
(the sum of direct and indirect effects), and their significance were not calculated for this study. 

Umitaaoos in the institnUonal and student sample also have a bearing on interpretauons of 
the dat^ Although thesample is multiinstitutional andrepresentaUveof afairly broad range of 
traditional coUeges and universiUes in the U,S„ the sample is too small to generalize concluston to 
all such insumuons with a great deal of confide.^. Similariy, the student sample undoubtedly 
reflects some self-selecdon (as clearly indicated by the ptoportion of women sur^'eyed). Students 
who participated in the second follow-up study might not necessarily have represented the 
backgrounds, atumdes, behaviors, and perceptions of those who left the institution or those who 
chose not to participate for other reasons. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Despite these limitations, the study has importar.t implications for higher education 
researchers and practitionets. The results suggest that white students' backgmunds, their attimdes 
toward diver^V, the types of institutions U>ey attended, and their behavior during college all affect 
their perceptions of racism toward minority students on campus. Of gr^test importance, tite 
model presented in Rgur. 2 clarifes tire processes Um,ugh which different perceptions were 
shaped. White students' perceptions were shaped directty and most significanuy by flreir openness 
to diversity before starting college ip<m and the undergraduate racial mix at tite instinrtion tttey 
attended (/x.001). 

Although measures of parents' education and family income were correlated significantly 
0X.001). the variables had notably different types of effects within the model. Students with 
more educated parents were significantly more open to diversity as part of their collegiate 
experiences. A great deal of researeh indicates that higher education liberalizes attitudes and values 
(e.g.. Feldman & Newcomb. 1994; Pascarella & Terenzini. 1991). Some analysts have suggested 
that tiie childhood socialization practices of more highly educated generations of white Amencans 
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have contributed to a general libemlizing of .acial attitudes during the second half of the twenUeth 
century (e.g.. Steeh & Schuman. 1992). Others (e.g.. Guimond & Palmer. 1989; Sidanius et al.. 
1991). however, have suggested that higher education only liberalizes intergroup attitudes within 
certain career tracks (such as the social sciences or humanities) or that higher education affects 
attitudes toward abstract principles of equality but does not necessarily have implications for 
changes in speciHc policies (Jackman & Muha. 1984). This study did not assess the attitudinal or 
behavioral consequences of different perceptions of racism nor tire effects of different career 
tracks. Future research might address tiiese issues in greater detail. 

Family income did not have a signincant direct effect on students' openness to diversity, 
but significantly and positively affected their assessments of tire racial diversity of the 
neighborhood in which they grew up. Growing up in a less racially diverse neighborhood 
apparentiy significantiy and negatively affected white students' openness to diversity before 
college. The effect supports tire hypotiiesis. prominent in smdies of intergroup contact (e.g.. 
Pettigrew. 1986; Stephan. 1987). tirat prior proximity to racial minorities led to more favorable 
attitudes toward diversity among white college students. Because tire measure of neighborhood 
racial composition might refiect students' attitudes toward racial minorities as well as 
demographics, however (i.e.. more prejudiced students are more likely to perceive that "tireir 
neighborhood" ends before residences of persons of color are r^ched). tire hypothesis is not 
supported unambiguously. Clearly, tirough. tire different effects of parents' education and family 
income underscore the importance of not combining tire two measures into a single scale of 
socioeconomic status in similar analyses of intemacial attitudes, behavior, and perceptions. 

The model indicates significant differences between men and women in openness to 
diversity before college, perhaps refiecting tire less favorable attitudes toward diversity among 
"angry white men" in tiie broader society during tire early 1990s. Furtirer research is needed to 
determine the extent to which tirese attimdinal differences can be attributed to men and women 
entering different career tracks, as refiected. perhaps, by their declared major fields and degree 
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aspirations. Precollege attitudinal differences continued to have important behavioral consequences 
during the first two years of college, however. White students with more favorable attitudes 
toward diversity made friends with students of other races more often, discussed social issues such 
as equality and human rights with greater frequency, and perceived more racism toward minority 
students on campus-as a direct consequence of their attitude and an indirect consequence through 
their behavior. 

White students who attended colleges or universities with fewer minority students made 
fewer friends of other races during tiieir first year of college, indicating that attitude toward 
diversity and opportunity for interracial contact both had significant effects on interracial 
friendships. Although the absolute value of the standardized coefficient reHecting opportunity 
(.137) is greater than the one rettecting attitude (.102). this finding does not unambiguously 
contradict the conclusion by Hurtado. Dey. and Trevino ( 1994) that the pervasive lack of cross- 
race interaction on predominantiy white campuses is primarily a function of the preferences of 
white students. The lower paths in the model suggest that choosing to attend a college with fewer 
minority students might have been influenced by attitudes toward minorities to some extent, 
although factors such as institutional selectivity, academic program availability, and proximity to 

home must also be considered. 

Similariy. definitions of interracial friendships are open to different interpretations. The 
measure does not reflect the duration or intimacy of the friendships. Moreover, perceptions of 
friendship might not necessarily be reciprocal in all cases. This ambiguity is apparent in the lack of 
statistical significance of the path from interracial friendships to perceived racism, which if 
significant would have reflected the generation of affective ties hypothesized as a mediating process 
in interracial awareness (Cook, 1984; Pettigrew, 1994). 

The significant and positive direct path from the percentage of white undergraduates on 
campus to white students' perceptions of racism toward minority students on campus (p<.001) 
indicates that white students in general perceived more racism toward minority students at colleges 
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with fewer minority undergraduates. The path might reflect a measure of institutional racism (e.g.. 
Chesler & Crowfoot. 1989). independent of individual students' attitudes toward diversity. 
Indeed, correlations of measures of students' openness to diversity and the percentage of white 
undergraduates on campus were not statistically significant, yet each measure had highly 
significant effects on perceived lacism when controlling for the other. Studying the attitudinal and 
behavioral antecedents and consequences of different perceptions of racism among smdents at a 
greater number of institutions (and including more structural variables such as measures of the 
proportions of minority students, faculty, and administrators, and measures of various policies and 
practices) might clarify the antecedents and consequences of the measure of undergraduate racial 



mix. 



Although one might conclude that the study has resulted in as much ambiguity as clarity, 
some important implications for policy and practice are evident. Higher educauon in the U.S. has 
traditionally been charged with shaping students' attitudes and values and facilitating their psycho- 
social development (Pascarella & Terenzini. 1991). In his introduction to the reissued version of 
771^ Impact of College on Students (Feldman & Newcomb. 1994). Feldman suggested that 
students who are open to new and different ideas, values, and attitudes and who are ready to orient 
themselves to others and be influenced by them are more likely to experience a greater impact from 
college. He noted, however, that litUe recent research has been done to ground this proposition 
empirically. This study helps to fill that gap by showing how students' openness to diversity 
affects their behavior and perceptions during college. 

Table 6 indicates that 45.5% (160) of the 352 students who were high in openness to 
diversity before starting college (scale score > 4) perceived high levels of racism (scale score > 
3.25) toward minority students on campus during their second year. Only 25.6% (90) of those 
352 students perceived low levels of racism (scale score < 2.75). Among students low in 
openness to diversity before college, the pattern was reversed. Only 28.6% (61) of those 213 
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smdents (scale sco,. < 4) perceived high levels of n,dsm. In — . 37.1% (79) of toem 
perceived low levels. 



Place Tables 6 & 7 about here 



Some consequences of while students' attttudes toward divetsity on campus are clear from 
the model. Students who were more open to diversity before coUese made friends with more 
smdents of other races and discussed social issues such as equality and human rights with greater 
frequency during their fust year. A-gteat deal of teseareh suggests that intergroup contact alone 
will not result in more favomble attitudes toward minority group members (e.g., Hewstone & 
Blown. 1986; Stephan. 1987). This study underscores the importance of plamiing and 
implemenUng prognmts that have the potential to develop mote favorable attitudes toward diversity 
among white students, especially among certain subgroups of students Men and smdents whose 
parents were relatively less educated apparently can benefit greatly from more favorable attitudes 
toward diversity and from discussing social issues with greater frequency. 

Finally, the smdy suggests that faculty and administrator at predominantly while 
instiUimions (particularly at those with relatively few minority students) continually assess which 
policies and practices lead to greater pereeplions of racism and implement changes based on those 
assessments. Table 7 indicates that the 269 white students in the sample on campuses with 90% or 
more white undergraduates pereeived significanUy more racism to»vard minority smdents than the 
smdents on other campuses. Indeed, only 24.5% (66) of them pereeived low levels of racism on 
campus. 

In conclusion, the study indicates that further research is needed to understand the 
influences on and effects of attitudes toward diversity, intergroup friendships, and discussions of 
social issues on greater numbers of campuses. Future investigations might employ more 
differentiated measures of perceptions of racism, intergroup friendships, and attitudes toward 
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diversity <o Mp educator, and policy makes better undenaand differences and similarities in 
perceptions of racism between majority and minority group members. Rnally, more research is 
needed to assess the attitudinal and behavioial consequences of perceptions of racism among 



college students. 
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Table 1 

Targeted and Actual Student Participation 



Students 

Eligible 
Targeted 

Participated Fall 1992 
Participated Spring 1993 
Participated Spring 1994 



N 


%of 
Preceding 
Category 


%of 
Students 


11.975 




lUU.U 


2,515 


21.0 


21.0 


2,137 


85.0 


17.8 


1,604 


75.1 


13.4 


1,200 


74.8 


10.0 



Table 2 

Spring 1994 Participants by Rao^ or Ethnicity 




African American/Black 
Asian American 
Hispanic/Chicano/Latino 

While 
Other 

Prefer not to respond/Missing data 
Total 



48 
118 
92 
867 
25 
50 
1,200 



4.0 
9.8 
7.7 
72.2 
2.1 
4.2 
100.0 
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Tables 

Variables In Model of InHuences on Whit. Students' Perceptions of Raelsm 
toward Minority Students on Campus 



DateTVaiiable 



Mean SD 



Fall 1992 (Precollege) 

Sex: 0 = female (n=551), 1 = male (n=316). 

Parent.^;' Education: Sum of mother's and father's aiucauon on a 9-point 

s^efwher e 1 - grammar school or less and 9 = professional degree. 

Family's Income : 14-pomt scale, where 1 = less than $6,000 and 
14 = $150,000 or more. 

Racial Comtxwitionon^eidiboriiQod: Single-item rating on a 5-point scale 
"^"^"^ refl gg Sieraaa^composUi on of the neighborhood where students 
grew up, where 1 = all persons of color and 5 = all white. 

po^.ir^m pnrition of College : Percentage of white undergraduates at the 
college or university that students are attending. 

r Y.nn...tnDivei^tv: 2-item scale renecting f Cents' ^ttitude^^^^ 
— diversity before college (see Table 4). Scored on a 5-pomt scale 
where 1 = strongly disagree and 5 = strongly agree. 

Spring 1993 (After first year of college) 

int^rr^pial Friendships : Single-item rating on a4-point «ale reflarting the 
frequency with which students made fnends with students of a 
different race during the 1992-1993 academic year, where 
1 = never and 4 = very often. 

ni .rn..;ing Social Issues: 2-item scale reflecting students' behavior during 

Ihe 1992-1993 ac ademic year (see Table 4). Scored on a 4-pomt scale 
where 1 = never and 4 = very often. 

Spring 1994 (After second year of college) 

Pprrentinns of Racism : 4-item scale reflecting smdents' perceptions at the end 
of the 1993-19 94 academic year (see Table 4). Scored on a 5-point scale 
where 1 = strongly disagree and 5 = strongly agree. 



11.31 3.36 



9.16a 2.80 



4.54 .74 



84.45 10.18 



4.10 .73 



2.62 



.81 



2.53 .74 



3.06 .87 



a9 = $40,000 to $49,999. 
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Table 4 

Item Factor Loadings for Scales 



Scale/Item 



Loadings 



Perceptions o f Racismb.c 

Few if any students at this college are prejudiced against minority students. 

I have never observed discriminatory words, behaviors, or gestures directed 
at minority students. 

One seldom hears negative words about minorities while attending classes. 
Instructors treat all students the same regardless of race. 

Hpenness to Diversity (a = .81) 

Contact with individuals whose background (e.g., 

preference) is different from my own is an essential part of my college educauon. 
Leaniing about people from different cultures is a very important part of a college 
education. 

piscussine S ocial Issues (a = .65) 

In conver^ons with other students at this college dnrin^ The current school . 
year, how often have you talked about each of the following? 

The economy-employment, wealth, poverty, debt, trade, etc. 

Major social problems such as peace, human rights, equality, justice. 



aNo item loaded above .20 on any other scale. 
bAU items in this scale were reverse coded. 
cReliability: 



Group 



a 



African American .83 . 

Asian American .80 ^ • 

Hispanic or Latino .82 

White -81 
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N Mean SD 



48 3.54 .90 

118 3.02 .84 

92 3.06 .95 

867 3.06 .87 



aDifferences reported are t- statistics. 
** ;x.01 
*** /X.001 
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Table 6 



Perceptions of Racism toward Minority Students on Campus among White 



OPENNESS TO DIVERSITY 
Low Mid High 




High 


28.6 


34.8 


45.5 


PERCEPTIONS OF RACISM 


Mid 


34.3 


33.4 


29.0 




Low 


37.1 


31.8 


25.6 


Total % 
Sample size 




100.0 
213 


100.0 
302 


100.0 
352 



Table 7 

Perceotions of Racism toward Minority Students on Campus among White 
StiZts by Percentage of White Undergraduates on Campus: Percentages. 



WHITE UNDERGRADUATES ON CAMPUS 
<80% 80%-90% >90% 




High 


35.6 


34.0 


44.2 


PERCEPTIONS OF RACISM 


Mid 


26.9 


35.1 


31.2 




Low 


37.5 


30.9 


24.5 


Total % 

Sample size: Students 
Institutions 




100.0 
216 
4 


100.0 
382 
4 


100.0 
269 
3 
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